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Labor Presses All-Out Campaign 
To Extend Pay Floor Coverage 


WASHINGTON—A crash program of action is planned by the AFL-CIO to insure passage this session of 
Congress of bills extending minimum wage coverage to seven million additional workers and to raise that mini- 
mum to $1.25 an hour. Major focus of the campaign is the buttonholing of Congressmen for support of com- 
panion bills in both Houses that would 
bring retail and other employees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and boost 
the present $1 minimum wage. 'e * 

ssaacaeracase | First Campaign Results: 
ing the cooperation of all AFL-CIO af- J 


filiates, is high on the merged labor 


movement’s list of anti-recession mea- Py 

sures. Immediate object is to increase the 

sicatiomecatsutee'e': | ~=§$6, 000 for Histadrut 
est-paid categories. tA 


In the all-out program, union r - : 
PO: Arnot will, Bae with poorer ara First reports received f: ¥2 locals of funds raised in the RWDSU 


and senators serving on the labor com- Histadrut Campaign show that almost $6,000 had been contributed 
mittees of both Houses. These meetings by members as this issue of The Record went to press, it was reported 


ill invol prese 
pn psecentel mcr ges by Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, serving as executive director of the drive. 


we ba each rer erage ae oe The campaign goal is $100,000. The funds are to be used for construction 
© : 5 ay of a cultural center in Ramat Gan, Israel, under the auspices of Histadrut, 





is letter-writing by union members to 
their congressmen and senators. Also on the labor federation of Israel. 
tap are regional stalS conferences at- Only 13 of the RWDSU’s 300 locals had been heard from as yet, Paley 


endet yA abel - pointed out, adding that the sum they reported represents but 6% of the 





orem quota. He reminded members that those contributing to the Histadrut Cam- 
paign will be listed on Honor Rolls at their respective locals. The rolls will be 
Churchmen Speak presented to Histadrut at the end of the campaign. 

ak ae ae oe na pp Be Another phase of the drive is the solicitation of advertisements from em- 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has ployers with whom the union has contractual relations. The ads will ap- 
endorsed extension of minimum wage pear in a special campaign journal to be issued at the end of the drive, which 
legislation to “all workers.” will be carried on through the year of 1959. Advertising contracts are now 

Board members, representing 32 mil- available at all local unions. 

lion church members in 34 Protestant ; 
and Greek Orthodox denominations, Pres. Max Greenberg is serving as chairman of the RWDSU-Histadrut 
adopted a resolution supporting min- Campaign. The four honorary chairmen are, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
imum wage legislation as “a practical UAW Pres. Walter Reuther, Canadian Labor Congress Pres. Claude Jodoin and 

and proven means of assuring at least AFL-CIO Counsel Arthur Goldberg. 


the minimum standard of living nec- 
essary for the maintenance of health 


Below is a list of contributions to the campaign by local to date: 





and decency for family living.” —— a i eS Se $ 95.00 
ziti iene eraer mpm aa Bae see 2 273 ee SE, BINED oon v0 cca cscnveakvbeendenese 10.00 
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ions to rlan visits to Congressmen both oa en to i eNNRE ik ) "aaa Fd 100.00 
ok tame Guinn the Master f onl n, at heeahune «cua ama esate ad . aa 
back in Washington 305 EE re ot rere reer ‘i a 
In a joint statement on the needed es bac + dlr Le Serr ter ree wees ere ee rete 
legislation, Senators John F. Kennedy 573 B a vt * +e eee eee eeoweneeneeaee eee erewenereaeeeeneee 50.00 
and Wayne Morse and Rep. James Roos- 504 an 4 N ¥ © ee 0 Ceeeeeeeeoeseeesseeoeseeseeseseess 150.00 
evelt—sponsors of the bills said that am en, . . . ; ee ee a ee ee ee ee 28 00 
the amendments will “correct in part one 596 a gy - anges cab ecccceresseeeegeseoesesreee Pape 
of the most shocking but least publicized 1125 ew xYorK, N. hela Chae 660 WE 4a see 2244 R4E > ees P onan 
economic and moral crises facing Amer- District 65 New York, N.Y. ..........cecsecseccrsvcveesvceees ee 
icans today—the fact that millions of Indiana Joint Board, Indiana ............ccerccccerenreccesseerars 90. 
aE Sees SO et SNR, ERIE A Os $5,953.00 


no matter how many hours they toil, to 
maintain themselves and their families 
at a higher level than bare subsistence.” 


Predict Passage of Medical Care for A ged 


WASHINGTON—A bill to provide hospital, sur- , ” 
gery, and nursing homes for beneficiaries of old 
age and survivors’ insurance will be enacted by the 
new 86th Congress, in the view of a Democratic and 
a Republican member of Congres who have intro- 
duced identical bills in the House for social security. 

Rep. Aime Forand (D-R.I.) and Rep. Seymour Halpern 
(R-N.Y.) declared on Washington Reports to the People, 
an AFL-CIO public service program heard on 260 radio 
stations, that other members of Congress are expected to 
introduce similar bills. They are now pressing for hear- 
ings before the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Eligible will be people over 65 who are covered by social 
security, or their survivors, said Forand. 

“Hospitalization would be furnished for up to 60 days 
during any 12-month period,” Halpern explained. “Nurs- 
ing home services would be furnished up to 120 days dur- 
ing any 12-month period, less any time spent in a hospi- 
tal.” 

Forand said that such insurance is vitally necessary. 

“My mail, and it comes in heavy volume on this subject, 
shows that our aged people, who have to work for a living, 
find that they need more medical attention in their old 
age, but their savings are wiped out if they have to go to 
a hospital for an operation or have a protracted illness,” 
he said. 

“Social security benefits paid now are so low that they 
can’t save any money on them and have to draw on their 
life savings. The result now is that over 600,000 persons, 
out of the 12 million now receiving old age and survivors 
insurance benefits, have to get eee gid from the Rep. 
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welfare departments.” d identical bills to provide hospital and nursing home care in- 
Since hospital and nursing home is much surance for persons drawing benefits from social security. They 
needed, said Forand, he and other bers of Congress discussed details of proposed coverage in interview on Washington 





have decided to concentrate on that objective in this Reports to the People, 
session. 260 
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Frank Baker Lester Brewer 


NINE OF THE EMPLOYEES discharged by A & P in Tennessee because they 

are leaders in drive to win a union contract are shown here. Their seniority 

with company ranges as high as 12 years. Some were offered promotions if 
they would quit union; when they refused they were fired. 


‘Don't Buy at A&P’ 
Drive Begins in Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The labor movement of East Tennessee has 
begun an all-out “Don’t Buy at A & P” campaign in support of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, it was announced 
last week by Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn. The consumer protest aims to 
halt the wave of firings, demotions and mistreatment of RWDSU 
members who work at eight A & P supermarkets in Knoxville, Oak 
Ridge and Alcoa. 


Full support for the “don’t buy” campaign was voted at a meeting of the 
Knoxville Central Labor Union Council March 9 after Rosenhahn and AFL- 
CIO Field Rep. Nick Kurko had presented the facts on A & P’s union-busting 
tactics over the past two years. The Council voted financial assistance to the 
campaign, thus adding its bit to that of the Oak Ridge Council and a number 
of local unions which have been contributing on a regular basis. Among the 
RWDSU locals that have been contributing are 379, 256, 880 and 160 of 
Ohio, and 612 and 21 of West Virginia. 


Not only are union members enthusiastic about the campaign—their wives 
are too. The Women’s Auxiliary of the Knoxville Council voted to begin a 
telephone campaign to spread the word about A & P’s unfair tactics. With 
“local unlimited” phones pressed into service, the “don‘t buy’ message is 
reaching thousands of homes in the area. 

Meanwhile, the big immediate concentration is on distributing leaflets 
with the facts on A & P’s unfair discharges of active union members. The 
leaflets are being distributed at the plant gates of union firms in the area, 
a technique which was remarkably successful in several previous consumer 
protest campaigns. This -aspect of the drive is being aided by AFL-CIO 
Regional Dir. Paul Christopher whose assistant, Kurko, is also devoting 
considerable time to the campaign. 


Rosenhahn reported that thé effects of the “don’t buy” appeal were being 
felt from the very first day. Firings have stopped, and the company is already 
taking some steps to right some of the wrongs it perpetrated against active 
RWDSD members. 

“Our members are now being treated with kid gloves,” Rosenhahn said, 
“but we won’t stop this campaign until the company reinstates every one of 
the 13 workers it discharged in an effort to keep us from organizing the 
stores. And we're also going to insist that A & P rescind every other anti- 
union action, including demotions, transfers, layoffs, short weeks and all 
the rest.” 

The RWDSU organizing campaign among the 170 A & P employees began 
in May, 1957 and quickly reached a majority. But deliberate company stalling, 
aided by intervention of another union, prevented the workers from voting 
in an NLRB election until jast April 9. Meanwhile, A & P had been carrying 
on an all-out union-busting drive. Leaders were fired, demoted, transferred. 
Despite all this, 76 employees cast ballots for the RWDSU, as did an addi- 
tional four whose votes where challenged by the company. The Retail Clerks 
Int’l Association, which had intervened, did not get a single vote, even from 
its election watchers. Eighty-two voted “no union” including one supervisor 
whom the union challenged. Thus the actual score was 81 to 80 against the 
union. 

The union’s insistence on a new, fair election is being considered by ‘the 
NLRB, as are charges relating to the 13 firings. 


Peggy Turpin 
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AFL-C10 Demanding 





Basic Improvements 


In Aid to Jobless 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Of nearly 5,000,000 unemployed in the country, 
there are more than 350,000 jobless men and women who will still be on 
temporary unemployment relief when the present Temporary Extension 
program runs out on April 5. There are another 700,000—for a total of more 
than a million—jobless who already have exhausted both their regular 


and temporary benefits. And there are 27 
states that have done nothing about 
workers who have exhausted their first- 
round benefits. 


What is to be done about these men 
and women who are now being thrown 
on public charity? 

The AFL-CIO ig fighting for a strong 
program of jobless benefits based on 
Federal standards that would boost ben- 
efit payments and would extend eligibil- 
ity to 39 weeks. 

Until state programs which are now a 
hodge-podge of various payments and 
various time limits are brought up to 
Federal standards, the AFL-CIO is also 
urging “an emergency program of bene- 
fits payable without a means test to all 
those with genuine attachment to the 
work force—unemployed through no 
fault of their own—to be financed by 
grants from the Federal Government.” 

It is for that reason that the AFL-CIO 
is critical of a bill introduced by Demo- 
cratic leadership “which would do noth- 
ing toward correcting the basic weak- 
nesses in the present system.” 

This bill, introduced in the House, 
would extend aid for the more than 
350,0000 jobless who will be on the rolls 
as of April 5, but it would do nothing 
for more than a million workers who 
have exhausted their benefits and an- 
other million who have not been eligible 
for payments all along. 

‘Temporary Palliatives’ 

“For this overall situation,” the AFL- 
CIO declared, “temporary palliatives are 
not enough. It calls for measures that 
correct the basic inadequacies of the pres- 
ent program, and provides stop-gap ben- 





efits for all the unprotected unemployed 
—not a selected few.” 

Instead of the Democratic leadershi 
“palliative” program, the AFL-CIO urg 
enactment of legislation that has been 
proposed by more than 30 Sehators and 
upwards of. 120 Representatives in the 
House who are pushing for a thorough 
overhaul of jobless benefits. 

Said AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany: 

“A simple extension of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 would do nothing toward correcting 
the basic weaknesses in our present un- 
employment insurance system. It would 
likewise do nothing to help over 2 mil- 
lion of those still unemployed who are 
not at present receiving jobless benefits. 

“The Congress can do more for the 
unemployed now and in the future 
through providing Federal standards for 
the state laws as proposed in the Kare 
sten-Machrowicz Bill, H.R. 3457, and the 
Kennedy-Case-McCarthy Bill, S 791. 
Continued failure to require such stand- 
ards means that Congress will have a 
never-ending problem of successive re- 
newals of the Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act.” 

Meanwhile the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion appears unable to make up its mind 
as to what kind of program—if any— 
it will propose when the Temporary Ex- 
tension program runs out in April. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell is talking abcut 
“an overhaul of our unemployment in- 
surance system” in one breath but .cry- 
ing out against a recourse to “wild Gove 
ernment spending to create a gerry-built 
prosperity” in the next. 





‘More Work from Fewer Men 





Business Profits Zooming 
Despite High Unemployment 


WASHINGTON—An upsurge in profits in the last quarter of 1958 is 
continuing in the first two months of 1959 despite continuing heavy un- 
employment. The Wall Street Journal’s quarterly survey shows that profits 
in the last three months of 1958 ran nearly 3 percent ahead of the same 
period in 1957 and “promise to show an even greater year-to-year gain in 


the current three-month period.” 


Fourth quarter gains, said the Journal, 
trimmed back the 1958 profit drop, com- 
pared to 1957, to 16 percent. 

In the first quarter of 1958 profits 
were off 35 percent from a year earlier; 
in the second quarter the decline was 
31.9 percent; in the third quarter 9.2 
percent. Combining these with a previ- 
ously reported 18 percent gain in the 
fourth quarter the Journal arrives at an 
average 16 percent decline over the year. 

The prospect for “substantial improve- 
ment in first quarter (1959) earnings, 
helped. along by the benefits of cost- 
cutting accomplished during the reces- 
sion, extends to at least eight large in- 
dustries which suffered keenly from poor 
business early iast year,” the Journal 
said. 

The report was published a few days 
after the Journal noted that industry 
is stepping up its drive to get “more 
work from fewer men” by more “selec- 
tive hiring,” adding new machines and 
revising “employee communications.” 

The Journa] declares flatly: 

“This eagerness for efficiency helps to 
explain the fact that unemployment is 
still high, although industry’s output has 
been rising for months.” 

“We're getting more work from fewer 
men and we're going to get even more 


- 





work from even fewer men,” it quoted 
one industrialist as saying. ’ 

The sharp rise in profits and produc- 
tivity was underscored by the latest gove 
ernment report on living costs, which in- 
dicated continuing price stability in face 
of continued Administration warnings of 
inflation. 

Living costs in January moved up- 
wards one-tenth of one percent as the 
five-month decline in food costs was 
reversed. In the past nine months living 
costs have fluctuated within a range of 
three-tenths of one percent. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague 
said this was “the longest period of nar- 
row stability” in the 19 years in which 
the government has been issuing month- 
ly price reports. 

The January price report gave 1 cent- 
an-hour increases to 82,000 aircraft 
workers under cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, but there was no change in wage 
rates for 1,250,000 auto workers whose 
contracts are tied to the index. 

Take-home pay of the average factory 
worker with three dependents rose to 
$78.70 in January compared to $74.37 a 
year earlier, but dropped below Decem- 
ber because of a seasonal cutback in 
hours and increased social security taxes 
on Jan. 1, 1959. 
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GOP ‘Double Cross Kills - 
Indiana R-T-W Repeal 


INDIANAPOLIS (PAI) — Indiana labor’s 
bright hope that the Indiana General Assem- 
bly would repeal the so-called “right to work” 
law was dealt a cruel blow here in the Repub- 
lican-controlled State Senate. 


In a straight party line vote, with one exception, 
Senate Bill 100 repealing the law was sent back for 
a third reading. 

“For all practical purposes,” Indiana AFL-CIO 
President Dallas Sells told Press Associates, “This 
kills repeal this session of the legislature. The leg- 
islature is scheduled to adjourn March 9.” 


a 

Sells placed the blame squarely on Senate Repub- | 
licans who had committed themselves to support 
repeal. 

“It was a deliberate Trojan Horse affair,” he said. | 
“A group of Republican Senators gave their word 
to us that they would back repeal. When it came to | 
a showdown they insisted on tying repeal up with 
so-called ‘reform’ legislation that would have fun- 
damentally crippled organized labor. It was thor- | 
oughly dishonest.” 

Among the provisions in the labor “reform” bill | 
was one which required that no strike vote could 
be held unless the empioyer agreed to the time and | 
place of the vote and helped to conduct it. There 
were also severe anti-picketing restrictions. 

“We couldn’t agree to such things unless we were | 
prepared to undermine the trade union movement,” 
Sells saic. | 

“We're starting our 1960 political action program 
right now,’ Sells declared. “We found out the hard 
way just who were our friends and just who would | 
double cross. us.” | 





Labor Credit Unions Grow 


MADISON, Wis.— Members of AFL-CIO unions 
organized 72 new credit unions during 1958, accord- 
ing to the Credit Union National Association. There 
are now 464 credit unions serving AFL-CIO mem- 
bers throughout North America. 


Credit unions are nonprofit, government chartered 
financial self-help groups whose members save their 
money together—then make loans to each other at 
a very low rate of interest. 


Because these groups deal only with their mem- 
bers, all of whom must share an already existing 
common bond of association, many of the costs 
which other lending institutions have, are elimin- 
ated. There are no investigation fees, administrative 
costs, or collection charges. The result is a more eco- 
nomical operation, and savings for the members. 


Savings by the members with the credit union are 
actually shares of ownership, and earn regular divi- 
dends. Good dividends encourage members to save 
regularly, but the primary purpose of the credit un- 
ion is providing the members with an economical 
source of low interest loans. 

There are more than 25,500 credit unions with 
12,000,000 members, CUNA reports. Of this num- 
ber, nearly 600 are sponsored by labor unions. 





HITS LABOR BILL FOES: Sen. John F. Kennedy 
informally continues discussion of his labor 
reform bill, after address to AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Dept.. conference in Washington. He 
slashed at NAM; U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and American Retail Federation for “hopelessly 
irresponsible’’ opposition to Kennedy-Ervin bill. 


Inter-State Bus Strike 
Of 1.200 in Ninth Month 


WASHINGTON—The Street, Electric Railway & 
Motor Coach Employes have been on strike since 
last July against three affiliates of the Transcon- 
tinental Bus Co., operating in 26 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for first wage increases for some 
1,200 drivers in periods up to four years. 


The walkout involves the Continental Bus Sys- 
tem, American Bus Lines and Continental Western, 
doing business as Continental Trailways, and was 
called by local divisions in St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


It affects operations in Texas, California, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Utah, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Tennesse, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Nevada, South Dakota, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and the District of 
Columbia. 


The wage rate is 7.15 cents a mile, compared with 
10.5 cents on the Greyhound System. The union was 
barred from increases for nearly four years while 
the operating companies were under a court trustee- 
ship. The Railway Trainmen, which represents about 
half the drivers, has settled. 


The union has charged the company with months 
of stalling and use of “every anti-union trick in thes 
book.” Recently, a Public-Service Commission in 
Wyoming stated to the company manager: 


““This Commission granted you a fare increase 
with the thought in mind that you would settle this 
strike. It looks to me that your company is trying 
to make monkeys out of this Commission.” 





Labor Sees Politics 
Harming Reform Bill 


WASHINGTON — The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council has called on the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to “stop playing politics” with labor- 
management ‘reform legislation and support 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill recently approved by. 
the Senate Labor subcommittee. 


Pointing out thay the main substance of the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill was “overwhelmingly adopted” by 
the Senate last year in the bipartisan Kennedy-Ives 
measure, the council lashed out at efforts to knock 
out of the bill “long overdue” Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments that are “urgently needed to relieve 
workers and unions of gross injustices.” 

Pres. George Meany told a press conference that 
the federation would not support the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill if the section referred to as Title 6, containing 
these proposed relief amendments, is removed. 

In pursuit of the Administration’s “political ob- 
jective,” the council declared, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell first advocated the Administration bill con- 
taining Taft-Hartley amendment proposals “mostly 
of an anti-union character,” and now “seems to be 
aligning himself with those who oppose any Taft- 
Hartley revision in a reform bill.” 

Such. opposition, it warned, will “play into the 
hands of those who want punitive anti-labor legis- 
lation or into the hands of those corrupt elements 
who want no legislation at all.” 

The council’s declaration came as a spurt of ac- 
tivity in Washington indicated that a hard fight is 
in prospect in Congress. 

Pres. Eisenhower in a news conference renewed 
support of stringent restrictions on picketing and 
secondary boycotts proposed in the Administration 
bill filed by Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.). 

On the House side. Rep. Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.), chairman of the House Labor Committee, in- 
troduced a blockbuster of a so-called “reform” pro- 
posal embracing many of the harsh amendments 
sponsored last year by right-wing Republicans. 


AFL-CIO Scholarship Facts 


‘ WASHINGTON, D.C.— All AFL-CIO members 
whose sons or daughters are second semester juniors 
or first semester seniors are eligible to apply for the 
four-year AFL-CIO Merit Scholarship for college. 
They must arrange to take the Merit Scholarship ex- 
amination at their local high schools. This examin- 
ation is given the latter part of April. 

If your son or daughter is attending a high school 
where the principal cannot make the Merit Scholar- 
ship examination available, please write immedi- 
ately to the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, IIl., and make 
arrangements for your son or daughter to take the 
examination individually. 

These examinations are the competition for the 
1960 scholarships. 

Sons and daughters of AFL-CIO members who are 
graduating from high school this year are eligible 
for the 1959 scholarship only i they have qualified 
through the Merit Scholarship examinations which 
were held in April, 1958. 








Bowles Flattens 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — The propaganda bar- 
rage from the White House blaming labor for the 
inflation has been knocked flat by an expert in 
the field—Chester Bowles, war-time Adminis- 
strator of the Office of Price Administration and 
later Stabilization Director. 

In a speech that drew unusual praise frorh his col- 
leagues, the newly elected Democratic Representative 
from Connecticut came strongly to the defense of la- 
bor, charging that Administration attempts to fasten 
the blame for the high cost of living on “excessive” 
wage boosts had been “bitterly unfair.” 

Instead, he charged, the greatest price rises had 
come in those areas of the economy such as steel and 
automobiles where there is “concentration of economic 
power” and price increases can be decreed without re- 
gar’ for economic factors. 

“The more concentrated industries, those with con- 
siderable discretion over prices, have accounted for 
nearly 85 percent of the increase in the wholesale price 
level between 1953 and 1957,’ Bowles ieclared. 

“Yet the frequency with which we hear such phrases 
as wage-price inflation typifies the way labor unions 
and guilt have been linked in the public mind.” 

Declaring that he had no desire to defend cases of 
unjustified wage boosts or wasteful and inefficient 
practices, Bowles continued: 

“But before we start assigning blame, we must look 
more closely at the record. Ance 1945 wages have gone 
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Ike Charge Labor 


up very substantially. But so has labor output per man- 
hour. Today we are turning out a far greater volume 
of manufactured goods than we were .then. 

“Since 1945 the rise in labor output per man-hour 
has remained roughly comparable to wage increases 
in most industries. Even in those industries where it 
has lagged somewhat, the gap has been inuch too small 
to justify the bitterly unfair attacks that have been 
launched against the American labor movement as a 
whole. Much less can it justify the management-deter- 
mined price increases in a basic industry like steel.” 


Opposes The ‘Retrenchment’ 


The Bowles’ speech, his maiden speech in the House, 
also brought powerful economic support for the labor 
position opvosing the Eisenhower “retrenchment” pol- 
icy which AFL-CIO President George Meany has pre- 
dicted will mean a permanently unemployed labor force 
of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. 

Bowles was sharply critical of the lack of faith of Ad- 
ministration leaders in the American economy and 
their dependence on economic “folklore.” 

“If nothing else, World War II proved decisively that 
the nation’s capacity does not depend on outmoded 
economic laws,” he said. “Rather it depends on the 
nation’s will and organization, on the strength of our 
determination inspired by bold and vigorous political 
leadership.” 

Bowles pointed out the immense capacity to produce 


Causes Inflation 


goods that the United States has repeatedly demon- 
strated and sounded a bold -ry for an expanding econ- 
omy instead of “getting bogged down in misleading 
folklore.” 

“If we are to measure up to our times,” he declared, 
“it is essential that we cut through the resulting haze 
and confusion so that we may embark on another pe- 
riod of surging American growth in economic sietared: 
moral commitment and vigorous action.” 

The former Connecticut Governor denied that infla- 
tion was the country’s chief peril. In fact, he charged, 
the constant cry of “inflation” actually was contrib- 
uting to inflationary fears which are hurting the econ- 
omy. The “tight money” policy and high interest rates 
actually were a greater threat to the growth of the 
economy, he declared. 

Bowles strongly supported the Rockefeller report 
which declared that the nation urgently needs a 5 per- 
cent rate of annual growth rather than the less than 2 
percent that has been characteristic of the past six 
years. 

Bowles denounced efforts to criticize as “spenders” 
those who want the country to adopt a “bolder ap- 
proach to the future” than is now being followed, while 
praising those who speak for the status quo as “sound 
citizens.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” 


he said, “I submit that those who 


draw political lines on such a basis are doing a grave. 


disservice to America at a time of critical challenge.” 
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SUPPORT FROM AFL-CIO for organizing campaign to wipe out exploitation of 
an 


Puerto Rican and Negro workers in voluntary hospitals is pledged by Harry V 
Arsdale, president of million-member Central Labor Council of New York, at meet- 
ing of hospital organizing committees at Local 1199 hall. 


Expose Hospital Gang-Up 
To Keep $30 Pay Rates 


NEW YORK CITY—As the organizing campaign of Local 1199 con- 
tinues to race ahead in the voluntary hospitals of New York, a conspiracy 
to keep the union out—and thus perpetuate wages of $30 and $32 a week 





Bagley, Quill, Campbell 
Re-elected by ‘670’ 


NEW YORK CITY—Election of officers 
of Local 670, Building Service Employ- 
ees, held on March 6, voted back into 
office for another two-year term Busi- 
ness Manager Thomas Bagley, Vice-Pres. 
Timothy Quill and Rec. Sec. Edward 
Campbell. Installation of officers and of 
the new Executive Board will take place 
at a membership meeting on April 8. 


Newly elected were Pres. John Finger, 
Sec. Treas. William Richmond and Sgt.- 
at-Arms Gabriel Aguayo. Named to serve 
on the three-man Board of Trustees were 
William Koffer, Leo Rizzi and William 
Mish. 


The 15-member Executive Board elect- 
ed follows: Michael Bazant, John Leahy, 
Sal Licata, Anna Janus, Andrew Con- 
way, Anthony De Carolis, Edmundo De 
Latorre, Archie Condit, Jerome Gary, Pe- 
ter Gillen, Al Kakuk, James Selkirk, 
Robert Skae and William Young. The 
fifteenth member will have to be decided 
between George Middleditch and William 
Lamb who received the identical number 
of votes. 


Answerphone Girls 
Open Contract Talks 


NEW YORK CITY—Negotiations have 
begun for a new contract covering the 
1,500 members of Local 780, Telephone 
Answering Service Union, it was report- 
ed by Pres. I. Jerry Fischer. The cur- 
rent three-year pact expires April ist. 


Demands on wages, working conditions 
and benefits were drafted at a series 
of ten county membership meetings over 
the past several weeks. County chair- 
ladies were elected at the meetings. Day 
and night sessions were held by the five 
county sections of the union-Manhattan, 
Bronx and Nasau- 


In addition to collective bargaining, 
other subjects discussed at the Local 780 
meetings were general operations of the 
union, finances and organization, Fischer 
said. 


Chairladies of the five county sections 


—was exposed among the hospital man- 
agements. The gangup is taking the form 
of deliberate stalling by most hospitals 
where the union is over a majority in 
membership, and a flat “no” by others 
to the request for recognition of the union 
and negotiations for a contract. 


Through the Greater New York Hos- 
pital Ass’n and individually, the hospital 
directors have denounced the idea of 
unionization of their employees, various- 
ly defending their pay scales, pleading 
inability to pay more, and posing the 
interests of hospital patients against the 
right of the employees to organize and 
bargain for more money. 


Bosses Could Cause Strike 


Local 1199 Pres. Leon Davis has reite- 
rated at meetings and in an “open let- 
ter” to the hospital managements that 
it is they who are endangering the wel- 
fare of patients by refusing to negotiate, 
and that this adamant attitude could 
cause an explosion by angered workers 
denied any recourse but a strike. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
of March 7 supported the position of the 
union, and urged the managements to 
negotiate with Local 1199. 

Hospitals where majorities have been 
reached and where the managements are 
refusing to meet with the union are 
Mount Sinai, Knickerbocker, Beth El, 
Polyclinic, Beth David, Brooklyn Jewish, 
Bronx Hospital and Beth Israel. 

Demonstrations by the workers at each 
of the hospitals are under way to protest 
their inhuman wages and demand that 
the managements negotiate. More than 
800 workers turned out for a demonstra- 
tion at Mount Sinai Hospital March 6, 

One of the leaders of the hospital gang- 
up is Knickerbocker Hospital, in the heart 
of Harlem, where wages are as low as 
$30 a week. Congressman Adam Powell 
led a picketline demonstration at Knicker- 
bocker on March 9. 


5c Won at Buffalo Firm 

BUFFALO, N. Y—Employees of the 
Buffalo Jewelry Case Co. won a 5-cents- 
an-hour wage increase in a two-year 
contract renewal, it was reported by Int’ 
Rep. Charles Hess. An additional paid 


holiday, Good Friday, was also gained 
in the new pact. 


Upson Wage Talks Due 

LOCKPORT, N. Y. — Plans have been 
made for the opening session of nego- 
tiations for a renewal of the contract 
covering the 150 employees of the Upson 
Co. here. The company makes jig-saw 
puzzles and paper products used in con- 
struction. 
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R. H. Macy Pact Extended 
To March 31 as Local 1-5 
Awaits Offer of Company 


NEW YORK CITY—The money phases of the new contract with R. 
H. Macy were to be the chief subject at sessions this week as negotiations 
continue between Local 1-S of the RWDSU and the world’s largest de- 


partment store. 

The expiration date in the Macy con- 
tract was Jan. 31, but a provision calls 
for automatic extension of two months 


Pres. Sam Kovenetsky and Vice-Presi- 
dents Phil Hoffstein and Bill A’ . 
represent 8,000 Macy employees who work 
in the company’s huge Herald Square 
store and four suburban branch stores. 

Kovenetsky protested what he called 
“distortion” by the company of the un- 
ion’s arguments for inclusion of the new 
Roosevelt Field branch in the forthcom- 
ing contract. He charged management 
with making unfair use of distorted argu- 
ments to hinder organization of the 
store’s employees. 

Major demands of the union include: 
substantial wage increases; a $1.50-per- 
hour starting minimum wage, an increase 
of 43 cents above the current rate; a 35- 
hour work week; additional health and 
welfare coverage, including dental care 
and home doctor visits; improved sick 
leave; and double the present pension, 
which ranges from $15 a month after 15 
years to a maximum of $35 a month 
after 35 or more years of service. Other 
union proposals deal with late nights, 
vacations, progression rates, retired em- 
Ployees, holidays, wage inequities and 
arbitration clauses. 


















































‘65’ Launches 
Drive to Extend 
Aid to Jobless 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65 is 
mounting a full-scale campaign against 
the hardships of unemployment, which 
has hit an alarmingly large number of 
its members. One of the major fronts is 
legislative, and the union is mobilizing 
now for a delegation te Albany, the state 
capital, expected to number at least 200 
members, Organization Dir. Bill Michel- 
son announced. Date for the demonstra- 
tion is April 19. 


At the District’s General Council meet- 
ing March 4, Michelson called on 65ers 
to take the lead in fighting for needed 
state legislation to continue the 13-week 
extension of unemployment insurance 
benefits temporarily put into effect last 
year and due to expire April 5. 


“We need to light a fire under our 
state legislators and Governor Rockefel- 
ler in order to be sure we get action on 
this vital matter,” Michelson declared. 


Following the stewards’ meeting, hun- 
dreds of shops sent telegrams and sev- 
eral thousand members began sending 
postcards to the Governor and to their 
state senators and assemblymen, urging 
them to continue the 39-week maximum 
period for payment of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 


At the same time, collection sheets 
were distributed among all shops to raise 
funds to enable delegates to go to Al- 
bany. It is expected there will be repres- 
entation in the delegation from all of 
the 37 locals in the District. The plan 
calls for half the delegates to be mem- 
bers now unemployed and registered for 
jobs in the union’s Hiring Hall. 





800 in Outlet Store Gain 


In New Pact in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Pay raises and increased fringe benefits costing 
the company $140,000 went into effect March 7 for the 800 employees of 
the Outlet Co. store heré, under terms of a new one-year contract, it was 


reported by Sec.-Treas. Nat Kushner of 
the RWDSU’s New England Joint Board. 


scale get a $3 adjustment. 
commission sales people are also raised 
in the new pact, which was unanimously 
ratified Feb. 24 at a meeting attended 
by more than 500 of the 800 members 
of Local 442. 


Kushner said that about 60% of Out- 
let’s sales people, mostly women, form- 
erly made $41 plus a 1% commission on 
their gross total sales. The wage boost, 
he said, brings their earnings up to about 
$50. Other categories of sales emp 
now get up to $55 a week; and 
selling employees, such as ro 
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The contract also calls for a boost in 
Blue Cross hospitalization payments from 
$14 to $18-a day. The company, how- 
ever, refused to increase sick leave from 
seven to 10 days. 

Retirement at age 62 with a reduced 
pension was also agreed upon, follow- 
ing a formula under which the Federal 
government permits the collection of re- 
duced social security benefits at that age. 

The company had originally asked an 
extension of the former contract without 
improvements, and later offered a $1 in- 
crease before making the offer that was 
finally ratified, Kushner said. 





The Midwest 





First Contract at Post House in Detroit 
New Rates Set After 62-0 Vote for Local 1064 


DETROIT, Mich.—Orangized into Local 1064 last. December, the 86 employees of the Post House res- 
taurant in the new Greyhound Bus Terminal in downtown Detroit have ratified their first RWDSU contract, 
it was reported by Business Mgr. Paul Domeny. They join employees of a similar Post House restaurant in 


Akron, Ohio, as members of RWDSU 





Wage rates provided by the union-shop 
agreement are approximately 20 cents 
per hour above those prevailing in the 
area, Hughes said. They range from $1 
an hour for waitresses—who, of course, 
also receive tips—up to $2.25 for the 
head cook. Time and a half is to be paid 
on three national holidays — Christmas, 
New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 

Also provided are dues checkoff, full 
seniority rights, grievance procedure with 
the right to arbitrate; and an insurance 
program partly paid by the company. The 
vacation schedule gives one week after 
one year’s service, two weeks after two 
years’, and pro-rated periods after six 
months of service. 


Unanimous for ‘1064’ 

Local 1064 was voted the Post House 
employees’ bargaining agent by a 62 to 0 
tally in a National Labor Relations 
Board election on Jan. 26, two months 
after the restaurant’s opening. 

In the organizing drive, ‘1064’ Business 
Manager Paul Domeny was aided by 
Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes and Int'l 
Rep. Gene Ingles. The latter formerly 
serviced the Local 379 unit in the Post 
House restaurant in the Greyhound 
Terminal in Akron. 

Hughes also assisted in the contract 
negotiations, Serving on the negotiating 
committee were: Sue Benson, Oliver Lit- 
tle, Helen Wykrent, Marie Cantrell and 
Walter Siemiethowski. 





"Buy-in-Glass’ Drive Begun 
By Bottle Blowers Union 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—Spurred by: the 
closing of one of five large glass plants 
here, the Glass Bottle Blowers have 
launched an intensive “buy-in-glass” 
campaign to promote the sale of union- 
made glass containers. 

More than 4,000 residents in this city 
of 30,000 are members of GBBA and are 
employed in the four glass plants still 
operating. Another 600 lost their jobs 
when Hazel-Atlas shut down one of its 
local operations after the company was 
taken over by Continental Can Co. Two 
other Hazel-Atlas plants here are still 
turning out bottles under the new own- 
ership. 

Purpose of the campaign is to help 
create job security, GBBA Intl. Pres. Lee 
W. Minton declared. 





NEGOTIATIONS AT BORDEN’S for a new contract were carried out by this 
committee of Unit G-Local 379 members. Standing, left to right, are Walter Neff, 
Don Ansel, Charles Roberts and Leon Kent. Seated are Int’l Rep. William Kee and 
Unit Chairman James. They won 5-hour reduction in work-week and wage boosts. 


40-Hour Work Week Highlight 
Of New Borden Pact in Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, O.—A 5-hour cut in the work week is the principal gain 
in the 1959 contract settlement at the Borden plant here, it was reported 


by Int’l Rep. William Kee. 


The Unit G-Local 379 members rati- 
fied the agreement by an overwhelming 
vote because, Kee said, they considered 
the 40-hour provision “a major victory.” 
The new one-year pact also provides a 
5-cents-per-hour blanket increase for 
plant employees and raises for route men. 


Under terms of the settlement, the 
present 45-hour-week schedule at Bor- 
den’s will be reduced to 424% on June 1 
and to 40 on Sept. 1. With no reduction 





in take-home pay, Kee pointed out, this 
will be the equivalent of a 30-cents-per- 
hour increase. 

Monthly increases of $6 were won in 
the new agreement for milk and ice 
cream route salesmen and of $28 for 
route relief supervisors. 

Members of the negotiating committee, 
led by Kee, were: Unit Chairman Earl 
James, Walter Neff, Don Ansel, Charles 
Roberts and Leon Kent. 





Joh Pickup Reported at Marx Toy Plants 


GLENDALE, W. Va.—Laid off workers of the Marx Co. here are returning to their jobs in increasing 
numbers as resumption of production mounts in the big toy plant. An unprecedented shutdown of the plant 
in mid-December had caused an unemployment crisis here, with some 1,000 members of Local 149 out of work. 





Kanees Lobes Aids ae pee a 


EMPORIA, Kan.—Forty-two scholarship students at Kansas- State Teach- 
ers College here are receiving financial aid from the state’s AFL-CIO unions. 
Union scholarships have also been awarded to teacher trainees at five other 
state colleges and junior colleges. One of the sponsoring locals is RWDSU 
Local 184-L of Kansas City. 


Labor’s goal is to head off an anticipated shortage of teachers in the 


state by 


providing scholarships for qualified future 


teachers who would 


otherwise find it difficult to attend college. 


Of the 77 students who have received labor scholarships since the pro- 
gtam got under way four years ago, 11 are already teaching and nine more 
will graduate this year. The state AFL-CIO is currently sponsoring four 
scholarships. Six state or district groups and 26 local unions are helping to 
send one or more students through Emporia State. 


The president of the college, Dr. John E. King, recently told the partici- 


cipating unions: 


“You folks aren’t wealthy, and many of you would have wel- 


comed the sort of opportunity to go to college that you are providing these 
young folks. This makes what you are doing even more important.” 


- And Connie Ring, 
told the that 
going to 


speaking for the 42 students holding labor scholarships, 
group the $300 awards enable the student te concentrate on 
school rather than earning money to go to school. 


Last month, several plant departments 
were reopened and rehiring began.. It 
was estimated by Int’l Rep. Charles Hess 
that some 350 were now back on their 
jobs. 


If rehiring continues at the current 
rate, Hess said, about 500 workers would 
soon be employed. That is the normal 
number at work at the Marx plant dur- 
ing this time of the year, he pointed out. 


In Girard, Pa., meanwhile, the same 
process was taking place at the Girard 
Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of the Marx Co. 
There was a similarly drastic layoff 
there, and resumption of production has 
put back some 200 members of Local 850 
on their jobs. Peak employment at Gir- 
ard ranges from 700 to 800. 


Unemployed Local 149 members in 
Glendale are continuing to receive Gov- 


ernment surplus commodities. The union 
is cooperating with the Government in 
this relief project, its headquarters serv- 
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Med-O-Pure 
Dairymen Vote 


Union in Ohi 

WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, 
O.—The 30 production and main- 
tenance employees of Med-O-Pure 
Dairy Foods, Inc., are drawing up 
demands for their first RWDSU 
contract following a notable Local 
379 election victory. 


Med-O-Pure Dairy Foods is a subsid- 
iary of All-Star Dairy, which operates 
two other plants in Ohio, both organized 
by the RWDSU: Harmony Farms in Co- 
lumbus and McClellan’s Home Dairy in 
Lancaster. 

In the NLRB-conducted balloting, 
held on Feb. 27, the count was 17 to 12 
in favor of the union, Int’l Rep. Ned 
Harkless reported. The election results 
were especially significant in view of the 
company’s strong resistance to the union’s 
organizing and pre-election campaigns, 
Harkless pointed out. 


Replying to one of the company’s 
statements, Harkless told the workers 
that “any group of employees, whether 
they work at Ford or U.S. Steel or Med- 
O-Pure, has the right to bargain for a 
contract for their labor and labor con- 
ditions.” 

Election of officers of the new Local 
379 unit in Washington Court House was 
to be held soon, Harkless said. 


CELLELMLMALLAALLEBRELPBELIAES 


3 Fired i in Ww. Va. 
Back on Job; 
$1,100 Back Pay 


McMECHEN, W. Va.—The three 
employees of the Jebbia-Metz produce 
warehouse who were fired last August 
for union activity have been restored 
to their jobs with back pay totaling 
$1,100 by order of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


With this victory, Local 379 is inten- 
sifying its drive among the company’s 
employees and is confident of winning 
the forthcoming representation elec- 
tion, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Wil- 
liam Kee. 





ete | 





The three reinstated workers and the 
amounts of back pay received are: 
Randall Morris, $400; and Julian 
O’Neill and Woodrow Booth, $350 each. 


Most active in the initial organizing 
campaign last summer, the three men 
were the victims of counter measures 
by Jebbia-Metz. The union filed 
charges of unfair labor practices 
against the company, and until this 
was settled, the NLRB said, it would 
not take up the union petition for an 
election. 


8-Year Picket Line 


Wins Pact in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.—It took nearly eight 
years on the picket line, but the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes have won a union 
contract at the Neil House hotel here. 


The five-year contract provides a mo-. 
dified union shop, wage adjustments, se- 
niority rights, vacation schedules and 
grievance procedures. 


Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. Cope of the Ohio 
State AFL-CIO played an important role 
in bringing about a settlement of the 
long dispute. 


e . ‘ 
Higher Fares, Late Trains * 

BARRINGTON, Ill. (PAl)—Charges 
by railroad unions that management 
of the carriers is frequently inefficient 
seem to have been horne out here. 


It took a suburban “flyer” seven 
hours to move between Chicago and 
Crystal Lake, a distance of 42 miles. 
Even the engine was connected two 
hours late. Back in 1890 it took only 
71 minutes for the same trip. And the 
fare was a lot lower. 
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Alexander White 


John Richardson and Son 


Phony Bomb Charge Trial 
Slated for March 30 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The trial of John Richardson, one of the 
two Perfection Mattress Co. strike leaders indicted on trumped-up 
bombing charges, is set to start on March 30 in the Jefferson County 
Court House here. No date has been fixed for the trial of his co-de- 
fendant, Alexander White, who was indicted separately on the same 
phony count last month. 


With death as the possible penalty for conviction on the charge under Ala- 
bama law, organized labor in the city and state has rallied to the trade union- 
ists’ support, seeing the frame-up and prosecution as an attack against ail 
unions. 


Meanwhile, on another front of the struggle with the union-busting com- 
pany, the RWDSU is seeking to stay an injunction against its picketing of re- 
tail outlets of Perfection products in Birmingham. At the request of union 
attorney Jerome A. Cooper, a special sitting of the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals will be held on March 31 to hear arguments for a stay. 


Cooper’s noted law firm of Cooper, Mitch, Black & Crawford is serving 
as defense counsel for the two framed strike leaders. 


The union’s picketing of loca] stores selling Perfection matresses was ef- 
fective in cutting the company’s sales. Therefore, if the injunction, which was 
granted in December, is set aside by the court the union will regain an impor- 
tant weapon in the long, grim fight, it was explained by Ass’t Area Director 
Prank Parker. 


Richardson and White are accused in a company-inspired plot of the 
bombing of a scab’s home last November. Fabricated evidence, accompanied 
by hysteria against the men, was fomented by the Birmingham press, coop- 
erating with the company in the anti-labor plot. No person was harmed by 
the alleged bombing and no property damage of any consequence resulted. 


Parker emphasized that the RWDSU membership is convinced of the men’s 
innocence and is joined by the rest of the labor movement in Birmingham and 
in the state of Alabama. “Their eyes will all be trained on the Jefferson County 
Court House starting on March 30,” he said. 


Full financial support for the defense of the two strike leaders has been 


- given by the RWDSU, and pledges of support have come from the affiliates 


of the RWDSU Alabama Council and the state and city AFL-CIO Councils, 
Parker said. 








The South 





Raises and Improvements 
In Working Rules Won at 
Two Peanut Plants in Va. 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Across-the-board pay increases of five cents an hour 
for the employees of the Suffolk Peanut Co. and the Parker Peanut Co. 
here have been won in new two-year contracts, it was reported by Local 


26 Pres. Lock J. Parker. 
working rules at both plants. 

Contract talks are in progress at two 
other peanut plants in the local—Plant- 
er’s and Lummis, also in Suffolk. A to- 
tal of some 2,000 workers are employed 
in the four plants. 

Previously, at the Suffolk Peanut Co. 
plant, the contract permitted the man- 
agemenis at the end of the peanut season 
to disregard the seniority of 26 men for 
work during the summer months. Under 
terms of the new pact, this figure has 
been reduced to 16 with the union hav- 
ing the right to elect a steward having 
top seniority among the 16. 

It was also agreed in the new settle- 
ment that if 50% of the workers cur- 
rently employed report for work and if 
they have not been notified the day be- 
fore not to report, the company would 
guarantee them on that day not less than 
four hours work or pay in lieu of it. 

Seniority Strengthened 

In the previous contract, if a worker 
was found to have some communicable 
disease, he ‘or she) was laid off and 
would lose seniority rights if he dice 
bring in a certificate of health within 
six months. This period in the new agree- 
ment hds been increased to 12 months. 

Negotiations at both plants were led 
by Parker, assisted by Local 26 Sec. Treas. 
Robbie M. Riddick and Vice-Pres. Lee R. 
Ray. 

The committee at Suffolk included 
Shop Chairlady Estella Faulk, Columbus 
Day, Jethro Diggs, Sarah Spruell, Erma 


Other gains brought important changes in 





Cross, Agnes R. Cooper, Vivian Graves, 
William Austin and Eddie Lee Davis. 

At the Parker plant, the committee 
included Shop Chairlady Ethel Holmes, 
Francis Perry, John T. Parker and Mar- 
garet Worrell. 


Bakery Ruled ‘Unfair’, 
New Election Set 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A new represen- 
tation election among the 60 route sales- 
men of the American Bakery Co. here 
will be held on Mareh 19, it was report- 
ed by Alabama RWDSU Council Org. 
C. T. Daniels. 

The new vote was ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board on the 
basis of charges brought by the union 
that unfair labor practices by the com- 
pany had preceded the first election Inst 
Nov. 24. The unfon lost that election 
by a 25 to 29 count. 

It was shown that management rep- 
resentatives had intimidated employees 
on the eve of the election and other- 
wise “unduly influenced” thefr votes, in 
violation of the law, Daniels satd. 

He was confident the union would win 
this time. Production employees at the 
American plant have long been organized 
by the RWDSU. 








20 at Natl Food Store 


Organize in Laura, Miss. 


LAURA, Miss.—The 20 employees of one of the four National Food 
Stores in this area have been organized into the RWDSU in a swift one- 
week campaign, it was reported by C. T. Daniels, Alabama Council Organizer. 


With the supermarket’s workers sign- 
ed up 100%, the store management may 
recognize the union before a representa- 
tion election is held, Daniels said. A 
petition for the vote was filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board on 
March 3. 


Low pay at National, with most of the 





employees receiving only the legal mint- 
mum pay rate, accounted for their 
joining the union so readily, Daniels 
said. When the negotiations at the Laura 
store are completed, plans for organiz- 
ing the other three National branches 
in the area will proceed. 





NLRB Says Miami Retail Employees 
Were Threatened, Coerced in 


MIAMI, Fla.—The loss of an election by Local 1010 at the National Shirt Shops last 


Vote 





a 


summer was the result of flagrant union-busting activities by the management of the 
five-store men’s wear chain, the National Labor Relations Board has ruled. 


In an intermediate report, the NLRB trial ex- 
aminer found that management representatives 
engaged in “interference, restraint and coercion” 


of their employees before the election, in viola- 
tion of the law. 


Local 1010 began organization in the Fall of 
1957 of National shops in Miami, Miami Beach, 
Hialeah, Biscayne and Florida City. Results of 
the election, held Aug. 14, 1958, showed 17 votes 
for “no union,” and 10 for Local 1010. (Another 
Union, the RCIA, which had intervened in the 
election, received no votes.) 


of unfair labor practices were im- 
mediately filed by the union against the chain’s 
Management. Following long hearings by the 
NLRB, the Government agency last month is- 
sued its report upholding the charges that man- 
agement representatives had: 


“Spied upon and kept under surveillance the 
Union meetings and activities of its employees ... 
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interrogated employees concerning their mem- 
bership in, activities on behalf and sympathies 
toward the union ... promised economic bene~- 
fits if such employees would abandon the un- 
fon ... and granted such employees pay in- 
creases in order to induce them to abandon the 
union .. . threatened that consideration of such 
employees for future promotions would be de- 
pendent upon immediate withdrawals of mem- 
bership in, activities for or sympathies toward 
the union... ” 

The union’s complaint that one employee was 
discharged for union activity was dismissed by 
the trial examiner He held that justifiable dis- 
ciplinary action was taken against the employee 
for misbehavior and not for union activity. 

The union is now awaiting an order by the 
NLRB, based on the conclusions in its inter- 
mediate report, that a new election be held which 
will be free of the employer’s interference. 








opignes BH: 





UNDAUNTED by brutal assault on an international officer of their 
union, striking members of Local 578, Textile Workers Union, picket 
Henderson, N.C. plant of Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. Picket 
sign on the right refers to “John D.” Cooper, president of the com- 
pany attempting to break the union. (Article on Page 9.) 
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Decision Awaited in N.B. 


On Certification of 1065 


At General 


Dairies Plent 


ST. JOHN, N.B.—A decision by the New Brunswick Labor Relations 
Board was expected soon on Local 1065’s application for certification as 
representatives of the 51 employees of General Dairies, Ltd. The application 
was heard by the board on Feb. 27, it was reported by Int’l Rep. Walter J. 





Two Hearings Held 
On Charges Against 
Dominion in NB. 


ST. JOHN, N.B.—Decisions by two 
government agencies on RWDSU 
charges against the Dominion Stores, 
Ltd., were being awaited here, it was 
reported by Int’l Rep. W. J. Kensit. 


The charges grew out of management’s 
refusal to recognize the union at its Kings 
Square branch here where the union 
proved it had signed up 33 out of 39 em- 
ployees, forming the first RWDSU local, 
No. 1065, in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick last month. 

On charges brought by an employee 
dismissed at the branch store during the 
organizing drive, a second hearing was 
held here in Magistrate’s Court. Firing a 
worker for union activity is a violation 
of the Criminal Code of Canada. The 
store management had pleaded not guilty 
to the charge. 


At another hearing, this one before 
the New Brunswick Labor Relations 
Board in the provincial capital of Fred- 
ericton, the union sought consent to 
prosecute the store for unfair labor prac- 
tices. 


All Dominion Stores branches in the 
Maritime Provinces have been placed on 
organized labor’s “Unfair” list until the 
dismissed worker is reinstated and man- 
agement recognizes Local 1065 as the 


Kensit. 


Another decision being awaited was 
from an arbitrator concerning the dis- 
missal of a General Dairies worker two 
days before the union’s certification ap- 
plication. 


A work stoppage had begun in the 
plant protesting the dismissal. At that 
point, both management and the union 
agreed to arbitration of the case before 
the Dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, William Ryan. 
The hearing was held here in St. John. 


Organization of General Dairies was 
brought about by a group of its employ- 
ees contacting the newly formed RWDSU 
Local 1065 through the picket lines in 
front of the Dominion Stores. The union 
is fighting the Dominion Stores’ man- 
agement’s refusal to recognize ‘1065” as 
the bargaining representative. 





Wheat Price Up a Little, 
So Bread Goes Up a Lot 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Bakeries here will 
raise bread prices by one cent (to 23 
cents), according to newspaper reports, 
with the boost being attributed by bakery 
spokesmen to the recent increase of six 
cents per bushel in the price of wheat. 


A Wheat Board official, however, said 
that the one cent increase is not justified 
because the six cent per bushel boost 
would work out to less than a tenth of 
a cent per loaf of bread. It takes a 50 
cent increase in the per-bushel price of 
wheat to justify a one cent bread price 
bump, according to “Wheat Pool Bud- 
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Philippa 
Gray, |AM Lodge 1922, Malton, Ont., now puts designs on paper 
for the aero engines made by her fellow members in the Machin- 
ists Union. An early flyer and parachutist, she teamed with her 
husband in a flying circus in England. The family flying tradition 
is continued by a son, an officer in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


“Flip” 








New $750,000 Labor Center 
To Be Built in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Work on a new $750,000 center for Winnipeg labor 
may begin this spring. RWDSU Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert, recently named 
lst vice president of the board of directors of the project, said that final 


decisions on the type of building are be- 
ing made. 

The structure will probably have five 
stories, with an auditorium on the top 
floor. It is anticipated that as more un- 
nions become affiliated to the Winnipeg 
Labor Council, more space will be needed, 
so provision will be made for the addi- 
tion of two more stories. 





to the 
workers. 

Other members of the board of direc- 
tors are: H. L. Stevens of the United 
Steelworkers, president; Ed Smith of the 
Machinist union, 2nd vice president; Ron 
Brager of the Civic Employees Federa- 


Council, representing 40,000 


Kings Square employees’ collective bar- get” 


gaining agent. Pr 





Polymer Strike Voted 


SARNIA (CPA)—Over 1400 employees 
of the Polymer Corporation here, mem- 
bers of Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers Local 16-14, have voted overwhelm- 
ingly to authorize a strike to back up de- 
mands for a 10 per cent across the board 
wage boost. 


The workers voted 1,350 to 94 in favor 
of strike action. The union’s policy com- 
mittee will set the date if negotiations 


fail. exose: 


figures. 


There are now 157 unions affiliated 
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” Squire Joi oins s Sta ff i in n Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—John Squire, former shop steward at the W. H, Malkin 
Co. here, has been appointed to the staff of the RWDSU in this city. 

“I am sure this addition will be well received by the B.C. membership,” said 
Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins, “as it has been felt for some time that more staff is 
needed to keep up the type of job RWDSUers expect. It is further hoped that 
Brother Squire will make it possible for the union to spend more time in organ- 
izing activities.” 

Squire has long been active in the business of the union. In addition to serv- 
ing as shop steward at the Malkin Co., he was a grievance committee member. 
He has taken an active role in negotiations there for many years, Hodgins said. 


tion, treasurer, and William Rayner, sec- 
retary. ° 

Labor has had at least four homes dur- 
ing its stormy history in Winnipeg. Most 
union offices are located today in the 
Labor Temple on James Avenue, one 
block east of Main Street. It was near 
here that police charged on strikers dur- 
ing the 1919 general strike, killing two 
and bringing the six-week walkout to an 
end. 

The labor council is financing the big 
project by seeking funds from local 
treasuries. Locals investing up to $5 per 
capita get common voting shares, while 
per capita investments of $5 to $15 get 
regen the locals five per cent bonds. 





Vicious Union-Busting Fought in Nfld. Loggers Strike 


ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland (PAI)—A wage 
rate of $1.05 an hour, a 60-hour week and mi- 
serable living conditions. That has been the lot 
of more than 1,000 loggers in this Province which 
only recently has become part of Canada. 


The logging companies and the people who have been 
running the Province like it. But the loggers who are 
members of the International Woodworkers don’t, and 
it is for that reason that they have been on strike since 
last December. 

A conciliation board agrees with the men who work 
in the Newfoundland forests and has recommended a 
pay boost from $1.05 and hour to $1.29 with a work- 
week reduction from 60 hours to 54 hours. 


Bitterest opponent of these modest demands has been 
Premier Joey Smallwood, “Liberal” premier of the 
Province who has launched an unprecedented action to 
drive the IWA out of Newfoundland and to substitute 
@ politically backed “union” more to the Premier’s lik- 
ing. In this he is being supported by the Liberals in 
the Newfoundland House of Assembly and the Con- 
servatives in the 36-man body. 


As things stand now Canadian labor itself has been 
drawn into the struggle so much so that President 
Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Congress has 
warned the Newfoundland Premier that the Congress 
will file a complaint against %im snd his Liberal Gov- 
ernment with the Intertsaj‘snal Labor Organization 


if the “present course” of attacks on labor rights in 
the Province is continued. 


Smallwood injected himself into the strike in an 
unprecedented speech over a provincial radio and tele- 
vision network in which he declared that the IWA 
strike against the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
company was “a failure and the IWA itself is a failure.” 
The Premier then violently attacked IWA leadership 
and declared in effect that there was not room in New- 


eoaeannpanne “cckee apgeaa cee “ctapanaen 


Aon Sean Reihisnil to Debate. Strike 

OILTAWA (CPA)—Two attempts by CCF mem- 
bers of Parliament here to adjourn debate in the 
House of Commons to discuss the Newfoundland 
strike crisis were ruled out of order by the Speaker. 
The speaker said the matter was outside Parlia- 
ment’s jurisdiction, despite the fact that CCF mem- 
bérs pointed out that the federal government could 
reserve or disallow union-busting legislation intro- 
duced into the Newfoundland House of Assembly 
by premier Joey Smallwood. Liberals joined with 
Tories to defeat the second attempt, 164-7. 








foundland for both the IWA and the Newfoundland 
Government. 


About the same time, Smallwood and his Libera] sup- 
porters and the four Conservative members in the 


House, of Assembly presented numerous bills designed 
to drive the IWA out of the Province, to set up the 
premier’s “union” to be headed by a fellow-Liberal 
member of the Legislature and to cripple union activ- 
ity in general, The proposed legislation would ban gen- 
eral strikes, would make secondary boycotts illegal and 
would make other labor-weakening amendments to 
the provincial labor laws. 

In protesting against the course being followed by 
Smallwood, Canadian Labor Congress President Jodoin 
accused. the Premier of carrying on “a serious assault 
upon the traditions of labor-management-government 
relations in Canada.” 

“The Canadian Labor Congress,” he declared, “feels 
‘that if a government in one part of Canada will not 
adhere to these internationally-accepted rules and prin- 
ciples, a serious reflection is cast upon the sacredness 
of the democratic process in all parts of Canada.” 


The IWA’s battle against the lumber interests of 
Newfoundland and Premier Smallwood’s interference 
have received solid support from the APL-CIO. At its 
recent Puerto Rican meeting the Executive Council 
unanimously voted to give “all moral and financial 
support possible.” AFL-CIO President George Meany 
is urging all affiliated organizations to give finan- 
cial aid. 

The Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO 


‘ has already contributed $25,000 with other pledges to- 


taling an additional $14,000. 
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F.. the past six years, labor spokesmen have charged that the anti- 
labor policies of the Eisenhower Administration serve as encouragement 
to union-busting employers. The files of the National Labor Relations 
Board are chock-full of cases where workers are denied the basic rights 
guaranteed to all Americans by the Constitution. Thanks to Taft-Hartley, 
‘right-to-work” laws and anti-labor appointees on federal and state bod- 
les which supervise labor-management relations, union-busting employ- 
ers feel free to resort to practically any means in their efforts to halt un- 
ion organization. 

One method now being used against the RWDSU in Birmingham, Ala. 
is to try to send two strike leaders to jail on trumped-up charges. When 
such “legal” tactics fail, it now appears, employérs do not hesitate to use 
outright violence against union leaders. 

Three recent instances of brutal beatings of union representatives in 
one week by mobs, hoodlums and unknown assailants have touched off 
fears of an unchecked reign of terror against unions. The attacks—two 
in North Carolina and one in New Jersey—were against veteran union 
leaders who through the years had built up sound records of devotion to 
the cause of organized labor. 

Protests have been made to local law enforcement agencies, governors, 
Department of Justice and the McClellan Select Senate Committee. Un- 
ion leaders are waiting to see whether the Senate group will act as fast 
on these cases as it has on alleged assaults on scabs and employers. 

Following is the story in each case: 

7 7 * 

In Henderson, North Carolina, Boyd Payton, vice-president of the 
Textile Workers Union, has been released from the hospital after being 
slugged into unconsciousness with two soft drink bottles by unknown as- 
sailants. 

Payton was here to assist some 1,200 TWUA members in their three- 
and-one-half month strike against the two Henderson-Harriet Mills. About 
11 p.m., just after retiring for the night in his hotel room, a voice called 
out for him to open the door saying it was ‘ Charlie.” 

Thinking it was Charlie Ranes, president of one of the striking lo- 
cals, Payton opened the door. Two men reached in to crash the bottles 
over his head, one of the bottles breaking. 

The attack took place the same day the company opened its back- 
to-work drive. To date, some 150 strikebreakers are in the plant, at least 
50 of whom, the union charges, have been brought in from Virginia. Main 
issue in the dispute is arbitration, a provision which has been in the la- 
bor-management contract for some 14 years. 

TWUA President William Pollock has protested to the Department of 
Justice, the Mediation and Conciliation Service and the McClellan Com- 
mittee. No action on the part of these agencies has been reported. 

Union officials believe the company is seeking to recruit sufficient 
scabs to force a decertification election under Taft-Hartley — another 
O’Sullivan Heel case. 

In New Jersey, Sol Green, an organizer for the International Ladies 
Garment Workers for the last 17 years, has been released from the Engle- 
wood hospital with 18 stitches in his head following an assault near his 
home. 

Green, assistant general manager of the ILGWU’s New York Dress 
Joint Board, has been working with strikers against the racketeer-backed 
Pennsylvania shops and other employer holdouts against the union. The 
unionist said the beating is “a measure of desperation on the part of non- 
unionized employers trying to forestall inevitable unionization.” 

In New York City, 3,000 1LGWU members marched in a protest against 
the assault. They chanted “Chiselers Get Out,” as they demonstrated 
against racketeers in the industry. 

Charles Zimmerman, ILGWU vice president, told the demonstrators: 
“This is a decent American industry and we are seeking decent Americar 
standards. This incident will not intimidate us. We will not stop organ- 
izing. Just the opposite.” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is reported probing the attack. 
The McClellan Committee has shown no interest. The New York District 
Attorney’s office has sent investigators into the area. — 

i - - 

In Franklin, North Carolina, Robert Beame, a representative for tne 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, was released from the hospital 
after a brutal assault by a mob of men in Franklin, N.C., where he was col- 
lecting authorization cards from workers at the Franklin Hosiery Mills. 

He came to Washington to tell his story to the McClellan Committee. 
Kenneth O'Donnell, administrative assistant to Chief Counsel Robert Ken- 
nedy, listened to his story for over an hour. Beame felt that he got what 
amounted to a cold shoulder. He told reporters: “Why, you’re asking me 
more questions than the McClellan Committee did. A juke box racketeer 
can get attention from the committee, but I can’t.” 

Later, the brother of the chief counsel and a member of the McClellan 
Committee, Sen..John Kennedy (D., Mass.) told a TWUA breakfast meet- 
ing that investigators would probe the incident. 

Beame charged that mill supervisors actually recruited the mob which 
assailed him, saying that the section heads actually talked some workers 
into taking double shifts so that others could join the mob. The FBI and 
the North Carolina Bureau of Investigation say they will look into the 
beating. 

ane said that what concerned him was not so much that he, him- 
self, had been beaten up but that workers were denied the right to union 
organization and that law enforcement officers were apparently working 
with the mob. 
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Atom Bombs Increase Hazard, Survey Shows 


Strontium-90, a radioactive by-product of all atomic explosions, is hav- 
ing a measurable effect on the milk all Americans drink, Consumer Reports 
magazine declared in a special 10-page discussion in its March issue. 


The level of radiation the average American is apt to encounter seems still well 
below what some scientists believe is a dangerous level, the magazine pointed out. 
But the hazard has been steadily increasing. 


Consumer Reports discussed at length various scientific estimates on how much 
radiation an average person may be able to tolerate in the course of a lifetime, and 
reported that scientific estimates of human tolerance levels for radioactivity have 
been sharply reduced over the last 30 years. 


The magazine, following long tests and examinations of scientific data, pro- 
duced these facts: 


@ Atomic explosions have spread radioactive Strontium-90 world-wide through 
the atmosphere. Even if there were to be no further atomic explosions, “the fallout 
from tests already made”’ will reach a maximum (about 2 to 3 times its present level) 
about 1970, and then will decline slowly for “a generation or two.” 


@ Nobody knows for certain what constitutes the threshold of a dangerous dos- 
age of Strontium-90 for the human system, or whether in fact a threshold exists: 
“We can surmise that we still are not heavily dosed. But we also can be sure that 
there have been unattributed individual tragedies caused by fallout ... Any dosage 
of radioactive fallout will have deleterious genetic effects on future generations.” 


® Strontium-90 is “especially hazardous” because it is absorbed in the human 
system through food—especially milk—and lodges in the bone structure, where it 
stays “a long time.” Strontium-90 lasts ‘on the average about 40 years...” A heavy 
dosage of Strontium-90 can produce leukemia and bone cancer. 


During July and August of 1958, Consumers Union shoppers purchased milk 
samples in 48 cities throughout the United States and two in Canada, and CU then 
had them tested for concentration of Strontium-90. They ranged from a low of 1.9 
Strontium Units in Los Angeles to a high of 15.6 in New Orleans. These values run 
from approximately 3% to 20% of the levels currently considered “permissible” by 
the National Committee on Radiation Protection. In general, cities in the northern 
half of the country reported the higher concentimtion of the radioactive substance. 


Based on these Consumer Union findings, along with those of the U. 8. Public 
Health Service and the Atomic Energy Commission, Consumer Reports said the 
figures indicated the Strontium-90 content of milk in mid-1958 “was more than 
two Strontium Units greater than it was in 1957.” The magazine added that be- 
cause of a “stepped up rate” of testing of atomic weapons in the period August- 
November, 1958, “it may be assumed reasonably that the average Strontium-90 
content of milk as currently consumed in the U.S. is about 8 to 10 Strontium Units, 
and will likely be closer to the higher figure during the coming summer.” 


The magazine said investigation of all the unknown factors involved in Stron- 
tium-90 urgently needs additional research. It also called for study of practical 
measures to find ways of eliminating Strontium-90 from milk, while at the same time 
emphasizing that it was not suggesting that people stop drinking milk. 


“A Judgment as to whether we are now within or without prudent limits (for 


intake of Strontium-90) depends upon a variety of uncertain factors—ranging in 
character from the nature of bone growth to the problem of leukemia induction 
by X-ray—the answers to which have not yet been set by scientists.” 


The problem, Consumer Reports added, is a new one in the field of public health: 
“A world-wide hazard which neither man nor nature can wash away.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Macy Worker Hails Article on Taxes 


To the Editor: 

When I got my Record in the mail and read President Greenberg’s article on 
“What New Yorkers Must Do to Fight Tax Onslaught” (issue of Feb. 15) I just 
had to sit down and write this. Most of us are too tired or too busy to write 
letters to their governors, mayors, congressmen and assemblymen, and some of 
us find composition too difficult. But when one reads President Greenberg’s 
article it’s a snap—all one has to do is quote it. 


I think every New York member should do so. It’s the most brilliant, up to 
the point article. 


I am a little tired of pious resolutions at meetings, both local and national. 
It’s much more to the point to write personal letters to all concerned. 





I’m a Macy department store worker, a shop steward and an officer in our 


Credit Union, and I’m aware of the problems of our people to make ends meet. 
I shall write to all the people President Greenberg mentioned and quote all the 
figures he mentioned and I hope other members of the RWDSU do the same 
before it’s too late. 

How about a delegation to Albany? 


DOROTHY GILMORE 
New York City 


Asks Publicity on Inter-State Bus Strike 


To the Editor: 

My wife works at Kaufman’s department store in Pittsburgh and is a mem- 
ber of Local 101 of the RWDSU. I have been reading every issue of The Record 
that she receives. It’s a very good newspaper. 


1 notice that you give a lot of publicity to strikes around the country. I be- 
long to Local 1133 of ‘the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coaches Employees of America. We have been on strike against 
Transcontinental Bus Co. I have the permission of our Local President, Max 
Sharrock, to write to you folks. I am not asking for any financial aid, but asking 
you for some publicity, which to us is worth a gold mine. 


We can’t get any publicity from our local newspapers in regard to our strike. 
The local papers write to the company and it’s the company’s view that is 
presented in the press. I notice that.in your paper there was an article about 
the Safeway victory in Texas. The Safeway strike lasted only 11 days, and ours 
is going on nine months and we still can’t see the end of it. 


We have many problems. Many of our buses are run by supervisors and 
scabs; others are being leased out to other companies. The majority of the publie 
doesn’t know that we are on strike. The revenue from the leasing out and scab- 
bing is paying the company officials their salaries. So why should they worry 
about the employees? This same revenue is prolonging our strike. Also, the 
company has some of our weak sisters starting a back-to-work move at a pay 
cut. So won’t you please prinf our story in your paper? 

FRANK SENKO 
Carnegie, Pa. 


(A news release on the bus strike described by Brother Senko arrived this 
week from the AFL-CIO News Service. It is presented on Page 4.) 


Liked ‘Record’ Article on Hucksters 


To the Editor: 

Hilly Elson’s article “Our Class Conscious Hucksters” in the last issue of The 
Record was great—this is a kind of writing that never appears in the so-called 
“top” newspapers and magazines. 


It is most enlightening for our members to read something of the hypocrisy 
going on today in the press and on T.V. Elson’s choice of words as well as the 
subject matter was good. It was genuinely analytical and showed real awareness 
and depth of thinking. Too bad it can’t be reprinted in all labor papers. 

MORRIS CROWE 
New York City 











Predicts Strikes If Taxes Keep Rising 


To the Editor: 

Governor Rockefeller has inadvertently planted a seed against higher taxes 
which may bloom into a real movement against this intolerable burden. Why 
wasn’t the issue of higher taxes brought to the people when Mr. Rockefeller 
was a candidate for Governor, so that the people could vote on his higher 
tax program? 


I will- prophesy that if our politicians continue to burden the people with 
higher and higher taxes, instead of reducing expenditures, resistance in the form 
of a strike against employers who persist in deducting taxes from salaries will 
come to pass. In the meantime, it would be worthwhile to reappraise some of the 
inequalities in our system of taxation. 

ALBERT EICHEL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘Injustices in Land of Plenty’ 


To the Editor: 

Por three years now I have read The Record from cover to cover. What I 
especially look forward to are controversial articles or fighting editorials. The 
ee re ee ae oe ee ee eee 
in Alabama gave me both food for thought and made me mad at the injustices 
eee he Ratine We OS eS I also liked last issue’s 

article on Israel. This was the first time I read a oe 
moving. about the plight of Jewish refugees. ; 

HELEN CROFT 


Cincinnati, Ohie 
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By HILBERT ELSON 


In America’s historic social crusade to protect 
children against economic exploitation and to 
bring alive their democratic birthright of op- 
portunity for education and wholesome play, 
organized labor has played a significant role. 

Reformers have fought against commercial ex- 
ploitation of child workers since Colonial times. 
Until comparatively recent years, however, vast 
numbers of boys and girls in the United States 
were victims of widespread abuses. Forced by 
brutal economic pressures to take jobs, and un- 
protected by law or social custom, they passed 
their formative years working in factories and 
shops under conditions that seem, by present- 
day standards, utterly inhuman. 

From the very beginning of the factory system 
in this country, there was extensive reliance on 
child labor. Throughout the first half of the 19th 
century, age seven was considered a “reasonable” 
time for a child to start to work. There were no 
laws to regulate hours of work and no protec- 
tion against tasks dangerous or otherwise un- 
suitable for children. Mill children had no play, 
no recreation, and virtually no education beyond 
that afforded once a week by the Sabbath school. 

Nor were conditions any better in rural areas. 
The endless chores of the family farm often 
meant backbreaking drudgery for children, to 
the neglect of their education and their moral 
and physical develonment. 


Anything Went in Exploitation 

What was it like in those benighted days when 
just about anything went in exploitation of child 
workers? From accounts prepared by social re- 
formers, legislative committees, journalists, and 
even poets, one gets an authentic and often 
heart-rending picture of conditions all the more 
shocking because they were generally accepted 
as part of the normal order of things. 

Early in the century, the American poet, Sarah 
Cleghorn wrote: 

The aolf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 

In those quietly devastating lines, Mrs. Cleg- 
horn gave voice to the moral indignation which 
for generations powered the great anti-child 
labor crusade. 

As early as 1830, a legislative committee was 
appointed in New York-State to investigate the 
status of child workers, particularly the ap- 
prenticeship system and its abuses. The report 
of the committee included passages like this one: 

“The labor is often done in confined rooms, crowd- 
ed by numbers, calculated to produce an atmosphere 
impure and unhealthy; or an unreasonable duration 
of time for labor imposed ... or labor excessively 
exhausting, liable without care to subdue the heartiest 
constitutions.” 

More than three-quarters of a century after 
the 1830. report. of New York’s legislative com- 
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Unionists Aided in Fight 
To End Exploitation 
Of Kids by Industry 


mittee, John Spargo wrote a book entitled “The 
Bitter Cry of The Children,” in which he could 
cite such as the following: 

“In Amsterdam, N.Y., are some of the largest car- 
pet factories in the United States, where many chil- 
dren are employed. Some of the smallest children work 
in the print shop where yarns are dyed. They can be 
seen at night coming out of the mills literally soaked 
to the skin with dyes of various colors. In the winter 
time, after a fall of snow, it is possible to track them 
to their homes, not only by colored footprints, but by 
the drippings from their clothing.” 


A report by the New York State Factory In- 


‘vestigating Committee in 1913 told the same 


familiar, appalling story of exploitation. Here is 
a typical case history—no worse and no bet- 
ter than many others—of a boy employed in 
a bean cannery: 

“Little Jack, aged 12, up from 3 a.m., and snipping 
from 4:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., with only a few minutes for 
supper, said ‘My fingers is broke.’ He went to bed last 
night at 12 and got up at 3. He said he was ‘awful 
tired’ but his mother made him work. He tried to go 
home several times. His hands were swollen. His sister, 
aged 10, could hardly keep her eyes open and her 
mother scolded her constantly. Jack made $1.40. He 
said he couldn’t keep any of it...” 

Comparable conditions were found in retail es- 
tablishments. During the Christmas rush, many 
stores employed children as packers, working 
them as long as 15 hours a day. 

Here is how a contemporary newspaperwoman 
described the Hickory coal mine at St. Clair, Pa.: 

“In a little room in this big black shed—a room not 
20 feet square—40 boys are picking their lives away, 
picking away among the black coals, bending over 
until their little spines are curved, never saying a word 
all the livelong day ... These little fellows go to 
work in this cold, dreary room at 7 in the morning 
and work until it is too dark to see any longer. Not 
three boys in the room could read or write.” 

The foregoing accounts, fragmentary as they 
necessarily are here, give some idea of the nature 
and the scope of the social evil with which child 
labor legislation in the states and the nation 
has had to deal. 

By the enactment of compulsory education 
laws, and statutes putting a floor under the age 
of working children, some of the worst forms of 
child-labor exploitation were, if not eliminated, 
at least substantially reduced. But as the new 
century began, the reform groups were keenly 
aware that they had done no more than to rout 
the advance guard of the enemy; his main 
forces were still to be engaged. 

While the various states were developing legis- 
lative shields for chilaren, another approach to 
the problem was being taken on the national 





scene, Social reformers and labor leaders in all 
sections of the country became convinced that 
it was futile to try to obtain adequate laws from 
48 separate state legislatures. The only recourse, 
they argued, was action by the Federal govern- 
ment, which would insure uniform standards 
throughout the United States. 

Since Congress has no authority under the 
Constitution to legislate directly on child labor, 
it sought to get results by using its power to 
control interstate commerce. But the Supreme 
Court in 1918 struck down laws barring from 
interstate transportation products of enterprises 
that failed to meet certain standards on em- 
nin~ent of children. 

If Congress could not act legally in this field, 
there seemed to be only one answer—a consti- 
tutional amendment. Such an amendment was 
drafted, giving Congress “the power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
18 years of age.” In 1924, the Amendment was 
approved by Congress and submitted to the sta- 
tes for ratification. For years the issue languish- 
ed. By 1933, only six states had ratified the 
measure, and 26 had actually rejected it. Plainly, 
business interests were making a good thing of 
cheap child labor, and were unwilling to give it 
up. 

NRA Tries—and Fails 


By 1933, a new factor entered the situation. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act became 
the law of the land, and every code of fair in- 
dustrial practices adopted under the NRA set 
a 16-year age limit for employment. But the 
Blue Eagle’s wings were clipped in 1935, and this 
promising approach was thwarted. 

Meanwhile, the child-labor amendment was 
showing new life. Under the whivlash of depres- 
Sion and mass unemployment, 22 more states 
ratified the measure from 1932 to 1937. This 
made a total of 28, only eight short of the 36 
needed for the amendment to become part of 
the United States Constitution. But supporters 
could not foresee that the high-water mark had 
been reached and that the amendment was des- 
tined to become a sort of museum-piece in the 
history of social reform. 

In 1938 Congress turned again to its interstate- 
commerce power to prevent exploitation of child 
workers. The Fair Labor Standards (“Wage and 
Hour”) Act, adopted in that year, contained a 
clause which made it illegal for industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to employ children 
under 16 during school hours. 

This law effectively ended the widespread use 
of child labor in manufacturing. But there is 
still exploitation—not only of youngsters, but 
of adults—among the millions who are not cov- 
ered by the FLSA. Under the same Fair Labor 
Standards Act which righted the terrible wrongs 
of exploitation of children, organized labor today 
seeks broadened coverage under the $1-an-hour 
minimum wage to end exploitation of every 
American worker. : 





























‘New Models Each Year Add to Consumers Costs 


American Motors made little change in the body of this 
year’s Rambler, in line with its policy of avoiding un- 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Even some manufacturers are beginning to rebel 
against the custom of “yearly models” in cars, appli- 
ances, TV sets and other goods which add to their 
costs, and, as in the case of many modern household 
appliances, contribute to reduction of quality. 


This is known as “planned obsolescence.” It costs 
you money. You have to know how to deal with it. It 
has become widespread in the past decade. 


For example, when home air conditioners were widely 
introduced after World War II, engineers had hoped 
that the industry would not follow the yearly model 
trend, but would bring out new models only when they 
could provide some genuine improvement. But the 
manufacturers didn’t see it that way. They too adopted 
the yearly model technique. 


Another form of plarined obsolescence is the delib- 
erate manufacture of goods so they will last only a 
relatively short time. Two examples often cited by 
critics cf this kind of planned obsolesence are electric 
light. bulbs and auto batteries. 


In contrast to the lead-acid battery used here, the 
nickel-cadmium battery used in Europe lasts the life 
of a car and is transferred to the owner’s next car. In 
defense of lead-acid batteries, U-S. manufacturers ar- 
gue that nickel-cadmium batteries would cost over 
$100, and that the materials required are too scarce 
for mass production. 


Independent electrical engineers tell this writer that 
light bulbs could be manufactured to last five years 
instead of 2,000 hours as now. The Japanese build one 
that lasts 5,000 hours. However, U.S. manufacturers 
say it gives less illumination. 


Thig form of planned obsolesence has made partic- 
ular trouble in home appliances recently. There is evi- 
dence that manufacturers don’t want appliances to last 
either too briefly or too long. Manufacturers aren’t al- 
ways themselves sure how long an appliance will last. 
One executive has indicated his company’s washing 
machine probably will last seven years compared to 
the fifteen that pre-World War II washers generally 
served. 


A Few Worthwhile Improvements 


This is not to say that all recent changes have been 
unimportant. There have been worthwhile improve- 
ments too. In electric ranges, the tubular-type surface 
elements on modern ranges are more compact. and more 
efficient, and are tested te make sure they will last at 


develeped the wrap-around heating element. Both this 
@ 12 


and the immersion type are efficient, but the wrap- 
around is less dangerous. 

In cars too, auto experts often speak of the modern 
engine as a 100,000-mile engine compared to the old 
50,000 mile engines. 

It also may be argued that it’s as well not to build an 
appliance to last forever, to facilitate replacement when 
innovations like the forthcoming ultrasonic washing 
machine appear. 

But the fact is that modern lower-quality appliances 
have been responsible for high frequency of service and 
repair problems. Too, a well-made electrical appliance 
is a safer one. Moreover, the yearly-model form of 
planned obsolescence definitely adds: to costs, with no 
justification. This has been particularly noticeable in 
car manufacturing. European cars don’t have the 

yearly-model system. Improvements are simply added 
as developed. 


Furniture Makers Change Styles 


As well as auto and appliance manufacturers, furni- 
ture manufacturers recently have been trying to ac- 
celerate obsolescence. Business writer Elmer Roessner 
reports that some companies would like to see com- 
pletely new furniture fashions every year or two, thus 
forcing style-conscious women to buy furniture more 
often. The furniture and equipment manufacturers 
would like the same sales setup as in the apparel in- 
dustry. For example, millions of chemise garments will 
have to be discarded even though they were worn very 
little, because Paris has decreed the new Empire style, 
Roessner points out. 


In men’s wear too, there has been an acceleration of 
obsolesence by increased emphasis on fashion. There 


with heavy shoulder padding, because today’s feshten 
is single-breasted, natural-shoulder models. 


In effect, you now have these large industries all us- 
ing obsolesence as a way of competing for your buying 
dollars, but in the most wasteful, costly and self- 
defeating way. For while changing —— = 


have protested against the rat race of obsolescence. 


necessary change. At the same time, it avoided as 
sharp a price rise for 59 as other manufacturers effect- 
ed. “Obsolescence is only justifiable if it results in an 
advantage for the consumer,” declared George Romney, 
president of American Motors. 


Fred Maytag, one of the biggest appliance manufac- 
turers, recently urged that manufacturers bring out 
new models only when they have significant improve- 
ments. His own company now is following that prin- 
ciple. He pointed out that artificial obsolescence harms 
dealers and manufacturers as well as consumers. When 
new models come out, dealers must unload present stock 
at or near cost. Dealers also are discouraged from or- 
dering new models at carload prices, which would in 
turn enable them to reduce their own selling prices, 
because they are afraid of being stuck with old modela 
Even manufacturers often find themselves choked up 
with their own old models. 


In construction, too, planned obsolescence can be dise 
astrous, Fred Hauserman, a building-materials manu- 
facturer, recently warned designers. He asked: “Are 
we going to permit the slums of tomorrow to be planned 
on the drawing boards of today? Deliberate or un- 
planned, obsolescence takes money from our pockets.” 


How to Protect Yourself 


Until this growing protest tempers the present reli- 
ance on artificial obsolescence, it’s important that you 
protect yourself with these policies: 


1. Compare the new models of appliances and other 
hard goods with the price cuts available late in the 
model year, on current. models. If there are no im- 
provements important to you, there are valuable sav- 
ings in buying current models late in the model year. 
For example, television sets are priced highest in. the 
fall, but undergo sharp price-cutting in the spring. 


2. Inspect appliances carefully nowadays for durabil- 
ity and ease of servicing and repair. Accessibility of the 
motor may be of greater value to you than outward 


- 


| 


3. In shopping clothing clearances and even furni- 
ture nowadays, avoid extreme fashions even though 
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Spanish Workers Reveal Hatred of Dictator ) 


By ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


MADRID—A quiet but bitter struggle against the police regime of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco by workers and intellectuals of this dic- 
tatorship-ridden land, under way for almost 20 years, may be nearing a 
climax. 


Whether it will result in an overthrow of the dictatorship or result 
in some “new look’ reorganization is highly speculative. But something 
must happen soon because: 


® The country is in the throes of one of the worst economic crises 
it has faced since Franco took power in 1939, at the end of the civil war. 

® Franco has lost the confidence of important segments of the 
population, not merely the workers, but ranking church leaders, the mid- 
dle-class, university students, leading intellectuals and, perhaps, even 
military officials. 

@ The corruption of the regime is so vast that it can no longer be 
concealed. During my visit a financial scandal involving a¥nost $250 mil- 
lion, four times Spain’s pathetically meager gold reserve, was exposed. 

@ The conspiracy against Franco reaches into the highest circles 
in Spain judging by the recent arrests of 80 Spaniards which shocked the 
democratic world. 

® The Falange, Franco’s monopoly party, has become totally dis- 
credited in the eyes of the people. 

These conclusions, reached during-a trip to the Spanish capital, are 
based on confidential talks with competent observers whose names can- 
not be revealed. They include Spaniards who spoke openly of their hatred 
of the present regime and experts who have watched events inside Spain 
for some years. 

Twenty years of Franco fascism have driven Spain to the edge of 
total financial and economic bankruptcy. Its only visible means of sup- 
port today is the U.S. Treasury, which in the past five years has shelled 
out $1,000,000,000. It is doubtful that the $200,000,000 scheduled for Spain 
this year as part of our foreign aid program can stave off disaster much 
longer. 

The Spanish peseta, with a legal rate of 42 to the U.S. dollar, sank 








Illegal demonstration in streets of Madrid unites students and workers protesting 
dmerease in streetcar fares. Strikes and demonstrations keep occurring in Spain 
depite Franco regime’s repressions. 
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FRANCO’S 








to —" 80 to the dollar in December, and is still worth less than two 
cents. 

The most obvious victim of Spain’s whip-sawing inflation is the Spa- 
nish worker who in many cities barely earns a subsistence wage, and 
because of the government-controlled labor front, can do nothing, legally, 
about it. Strikes are forbidden in Spain and when they do happen the 
police and army move in. 

To meet bare living costs, a Spanish worker needs 100 pesetas a day, 
about $1.85. Yet the average daily wage in northern Spanish cities, the 
most industrialized areas, is about 35 pesetas, less than 65 cents. 

The simple truth is that Spain cannot support its people. It cannot 
feed them, clothe them or give them a decent, modern standard of living. 
Other than, perhaps, Portugal (where there is another dictator), living 
standards in Spain are the lowest of any Western European country— 
after 20 years of what Franco apologists refer to as “the stable rule” 
of El Caudillo. : 

Spanish government spokesmen make it quite clear that there is no 
freedom of organization for workers and there isn’t the remotest pos- 
sibility they will ever enjoy the right to strike under the Franco regime. 

It is the kind of bland, elaborate rhetoric heard from Soviet and 
Yugoslav spokesmen as to why workers in those countries don’t need to 
strike—the workers have everything or own everything so why should 
they strike against themselves? 

Despite the official line, Spanish workers go out on illegal strikes 
or engage in illegal slowdowns. 

In March 1958, more than 1,000 coal miners in the Oviedo district 
were conscripted into the Army because they had engaged in a slowdown. 
Several months later, 3,000 Bilbao workers struck because inflation was 
cutting their already meager wages. There have been strikes and lock- 
outs in Barcelona, in the Basque country, in the Asturias region, in Madrid. 

Franco has met this onslaught by arrests, detention with and with- 
out trial and long prison sentences. 

The real agony which confronts this land is the inability of the op- 
position to Franco to agree or. a program for the short-run, let alone the 
long-term future. And in this lies Franco’s strength. 

For the great fear of all Spaniards is that the aftermath of his death 
or overthrow would mean another civil war. The last one in 1936-39 cost 
almost a million Spanish lives in a population now only about 28 million. 
That is why among many of the finest intellects in Spain the only pos- 
sible solution is restoration of the monarchy along British or Belgian 
constitutional lines. But those who reflect the opinions of Spanish work- 
ers say the idea of the monarchy is repugnant. 





AFL-CIO CONDEMNS FRANCO RULE 


Following is a statement on Spain adopted by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council at its recent meeting in San Juan, Puerto Rico: 


“The deepening economic and social crisis in Falangist Spain 
is reaching a climax after twenty-two years of the Franco dictator- 
ship. Throughout this unhappy land there is much unrest, worsening 
standards of living for workers and the middle classes, unrelenting 
police persecution of trade unionists, liberals and intellectuals, cur- 
rency scandals of fantastic magnitude. 


“Yet despite the repression of democratic elements by the Franco 
regime, the heroic struggle for freedom goes on ceaselessly. Despite 
imprisonment of outstanding Spaniards, Franco had been unable to 
crush the flame of resistance which burns brightly in the hearts of 
the Spanish people. 

“The American trade union movement salutes the valiant Spa- 
nish people for their courage in the face of these continued dic- 
tatorial outrages. We cali upon our government to make known to 
Franco that American labor condemns his brutal program of total- 
itarian oppression and that its continuation can only lead to grow- 
ing opposition among the American people to further economic aid 
from the United States to a government which oppresses the Spanish 
people.” 




















Code Id by Doze 


By J..NE GOODSELL 


I have a cold. A bad cold. I feel headachy 
and sniffy and awful. My throat hurts, and 
I have a temperature of almost a hundred 
degrees—well, all right, it’s 99.2 then, if you 
insist on being fussy. 


But I do feel terrible, and nobody is pay- 
ing any attention to me. No one has even 
suggested that I ought to be in bed. J think 
I ought to be in bed, but I don’t think I 
shoule have to be the one to say so. Going 
to bed with a cold shouldn’t be your own 
responsibility. It seems so cold-blooded, like 
buying your own birthday present. 


“Going to bed with a cold is something you 
should be urged to do by other veople. In 
fact, they should insist upon your going to 
bed, and make small cooing noises over you, 
and mutter that you are a poor dear. 


Back in the quaint, old-fashioned days of 


my childhood, having a cold was an occasion, 


I was popped into bed, propped up with pil- 
lows and fed fruit juices and homemade 
chicken broth and ice cream. I may have 
been miserable, but at least I was miserable 
in comfort. 


And I was the center of attention as I lay 
cozily in bed, surrounded by movie magazines 
and paper dolls, in a room filled with steam 
while the rain slashed against the windows. 
I felt important, and I think my mother felt 
important, too, as she tended the croup ket- 
tle and dosed me with cough syrup. 


Back in those days a cold was a ceremonial 
occasion and a retreat from the harsh real- 
ities of life. Nowadays having a cold is no 
occasion at all. It is a condition which you 
are expected to take in stride without chang- 
ing your life a bit. The modern attitude is 
that colds must run their course, and going 
to bed is looked on as sentimental nonsense 
and pure self-indulgence. 


Colds aren’t even called colds anymore. 
They are referred to with contempt as low- 
grade viruses or upper-resviratory infections, 
and they rate neither sympathy nor respect. 
Nobody tells you to get right into bed and 
take care of that cold! Nobody tries to stop 
you from going to work or school or raking 
leaves. Nobody worries that you might sit 
in drafts or get your feet wet. What if you 
catch pneumonia? They can cure pneumonia. 


In fact, they cure it so fast that you’re 
likely to be back on your feet the next 
morning. 


Staying in bed has gone completely out of 
styie along with other little niceties of a 
less hurried age, such as paying calls and 
eating in the dining room. In order to stay 
in bed these days, you have to be really sick. 
It isn’t enough to simply feel lousy. You 
have to be practically unconscious. New 
mothers find themselves back at their stoves 
frying hamburger before their babies are a 
week old. People who have just had overa- 
tions are pried from their beds before the 
anaesthetic has quite worn off. 


This brisk, no-nonsense approach to in- 
validism undoubtedly has sound scientific 
basis, but I can’t help thinking wistfully of 
the old days when it was respectable to stay 
in bed when you didn’t feel well. If you had 
a cold, a headache or a case of the vapors, 
you could spend a day in bed without feeling 
ashamed of yourself. You were even supposed 
te stay in bed One Whole Day after your 
temperature had returned to normal. 


And speaking of temveratures, I think 
mine is going up. No, I don’t want any aspirin 


to bring it down. I think I’ll just crawl into = 


bed. 


—Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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i Applesauce torte is party delicacy that’s also a conversation piece. a 
4: 
; By DOROTHY MADDOX 
bs Ever make an applesauce torte with a spiced, shredded wheat ~ 
* crust? This delicacy is really delicious. 
¥ Ps 
< Make it well ahead of the party and chill in the refrigerator. For extra ~ 
i, luxury, garnish with whipped cream and apple slices. b 
ie Applesauce Torte (8 Servings) : 
% Two envelopes unflavored gelatin, 42 cup cold water, 4 cups sweetened A 
* canned applesauce, 4 tablespoons sugar, 142 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
_ hutmeg, % teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 1 teaspoon grated lemon © 
* rind, 5 cups spoon-size shredded wheat biscuits, 42 cup butter or margarine, 6 q 
* tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon allspice. Ps 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Heat applesauce to boiling point; stir in 4 2 
tablespoons sugar, 112 teaspoon cinnamon, nutmeg, lemon juice. 4 
Add gelatin mixture, stirring until gelatin is completely dissolved. ¢@ 
Remove from heat and chill until mixture mounds when dropped from # 


© spoon. 
2 Meanwhile, roll shredded wheat biscuits into fine crumbs. ‘Makes about @ 
© 2 cups.) 

ca Melt butter or margarine; stir in 6 tablespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon cinna- 


mon and the allspice. 
Add cereal and stir until well-coated with mixture. Cook, stirring con- @ 
stantly, until cereal is golden brown. Cool slightly. Press one-half of crumb | 
mixture over bottom and sider of 8-inch spring-mold pan. 
Spoon applesauce mixture on top of crust. Sprinkle remaining cereal 
mixture over top. Chill until firm. 





Free Crochet Pattern 
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GOING TO A BABY SHOWER SOON? Even if you're not, chances are there’s 
at least one important baby in your life who'd look cute as can be in 
little knitted outfit. ‘The stitches are easy, if you’ve ever tried knitting at 
stockinette, garter, a bit of ribbing, and an uncomplicated cross stitch. And 
baby things are so small and quick to do. Instructions for making sacque, cap ~ 
and bootees come on. one free leaflet. Just send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to the Needlework Department ef The Record, 132 West 43 Street, New * 
York 26, N.¥., and ask for BABY SET, Leaflet No. PK-3690. ; 
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— Aight, vide git @ 


Yeah 


Generally speaking, the longest day of the year is 
the day before pay day. 





Obviously 
Scientists agree that life on Mars is practically im- 


possible—just as it is on Earth. And obviously doesn’t 
exist, otherwise the Martians would be in Washington. 


Texas Tale 

“Are you in oil or cattle?” said a rich Texan to his 
new acquaintance. 

“Neither one.” was the reply, “but I’ve got some real 
estate.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the big spender. “About how much 
acreage?” 

“Well, I guess it’s near twenty or so.” 

“Twenty acres,” snorted the rich one. “Do you call 
that real estate?” 

“Well.” replied the new acquaintance, “I might call 
it rea] estate, but other folks refer to it as downtown 
Dallas.” 








Celebration 
Clerk explaining to his boss the smell of liquor on his 
breath: 
“Ju’ celebrating, sir,” he hiccuped, “the tenth anni- 
versary of my last raise.” 


Recognize It? 

The sports car owner’s description of the U.S. stand- 
ard automobile: “It is a four-eyed, two-horned, pink 
and purple ethyl! eater.” 

Homo Sapiens 

A tourist is a fellow who travels many hundreds of 
miles to get a snapshot of himself standing by his 
automobile. 





Professional 
“My husband is an efficiency expert,” the lady told 
her neighbors. 
“What does an efficiency expert do?” 
“Well, if we women did it, they’d call it nagging.” 
. a 7 

There was an old woman of Mocha, 
Who struck at her spouse with a pocha. 

He said, “Oh, my deah, 

Your manners are queeah. 
But then, I suppose you're a jocha.” 


Smart Farmer 

The farmer from Wisconsin was in Chicago for the 
first time. From the looks of it, the “‘slickers” weren't 
pulling too much wool over his eyes. He was in a West 
Madison Street bar drinking beer when he finally made 
his small protest against city ways. 

Calling the barkeep over, he asked, “How much beer 
do you sell in a week?” 

“Oh, about 40 kegs,” the man replied, his eyes glint- 
ing at the prospect of belittling the country boy. 

“T know how you could sell 80 kegs instead.” 

“Eighty kegs?” the man behind the bar grinned. 

“How?” 

“Simple. Just start fillin’ up the glasses.” 


Be My Guest 
“A baby’s troublesome,” admitted the father, “but 
remember the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” 
“Well,” replied the wife, “suppose you assume world 
domination for a couple of hours, while I’m at the 
movies.” 


Ducking It 
Girl: “It always makes a hit with father when my 
boy friends help him a little with the garden.” 
Boy: “Well, you can tell your father I’m not a hoe- 
beau.” 





The Clever One 

A minister and his wife were discussing two men 
who were in the news. 

“Yes,’ ’said the minister, “I knew them both as boys. 
One was a clever, handsome fellow; the other a steady, 
hard worker. The clever one was left behind in the 
race, but the hard worker—well, he died and left a half 
million dollars to his widow. It’s a great moral.” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, with a smile, “it is. I heard 


this morning that the clever one is going to marry the 
widow.” 


Short Reprieve 

A missionary traveling through the jungle met a 
lion. Flight was hopeless; he fell to his knees in an- 
xious prayer. 

A few moments later he was greatly comforted to see 
the lion on its knees beside him. 

“Dear Brother,” said the relieved missionary, “how de- 
lightful it is to join you in prayer when a moment ago 
I feared for my life.” 

“Don’t interrupt,” said the lion, “I’m saying grace.” 


Future Tense 

Teacher was trying to teach the children the differ- 
ence between past and present. 

Teacher: Now, Betty. At the present time you can 
say. “I am a child.” What will you say when you are 
grown up?” 

Betty: I have a child. 


She's Like the Elephant 
Wife (to husband who has had a few too many): “If 
it were the first time, Archibald, I could forgive you, 
but you came home in the same condition in November, 
1918.” 


And Which Is Which? 


The stronger sex is the weaker sex because of the 
weakness of the stronger sex for the weaker sex. 











THE HERBS 


HAS THE UNION 
ORGANIZED YOUR 
PLACE YET ? 


MADE A LOT OF 
CONCESSIONS / 

















HE GAVE US ALL 
NEW TITLES 
\"M NOW AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT / 





WHAT ? AND LOSEY 
OUR NEW TITLES? 




















T™ SELLING OH? RSS 


UTILITY A 


THEY CAN BE USED 
AS SHOPPING BAGS, 
LAUNDRY BAGS, 
FEED BAGS... 






“Fresh!” 
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IF WINTER COMES: And the 
film photographers change 
the phrase to ‘Spring is here’ 
if you. believe the picture fare 
they issue as the thermometer 
drops. The scantly clad miss 
is Nicole Maury, currently in 
Columbia's “Me and the 





























Colonel.” 


March 15, 1959 

















Going to Europe on a two-week or three-week vacation is not as far- 
fetched as it may seem. Thousands of trade unionists will be among the 
nearly one million Americans who will visit Europe this year—and at 
least 80 will be members of the RWDSU. These 80 RWDSUers are mem- 
bers of Local 1-S and work at the giant R. H. Macy department store 
in New York. They’ll be flying off May 29 on a four-week tour of eight 
European countries. 


Americans have always loved travel. Millions visit the many scenic 
vacationlands of the U.S. and Canada each year; many others cross the 
border to Mexico or tour the West Indies and Latin America. But for a 
good part of the 45 million Americans who engage in some form of 
travel activity each year, the big goal is still Europe. For many, the un- 
paralleled artistic and cultural attractions of the Old World are para- 
mount. For others, it is the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
lands their ancestors came from. And for the foreign born, it is a chance 
to revisit the scenes of their childhood. 


In the words of a labor leader who recently urged greater oppor- 
tunities for foreign travel, “People-to-people contact is not to be dis- 


missed as a mere slogan. There is a hunger throughout the world to learn 
about other peovle. There is also a desire for understanding that trans- 
cends both the cold war and national bigotry. Certainly means must be 
found to stimulate international travel, and this travel must involve 
more than just the economic and intellectual elite.” 


While the cost of travel abroad is still the biggest obstacle to greater 
participation by trade unionists, recent developments have been en- 
couraging. Those with the greatest stake in travel—the airlines and ship 
companies, hotels, railroads and tourist agencies—are learning that they 
will do better by appealing to the large mass market than the very small 
“class” market. If they can bring the cost of a vacation in Europe within 
the means of more American workers—and incidentally also make pos- 
sible more visits to ihe U.S. by European workers—they will be opening 
uv a tremendous mzrket for tourism. 


The answer is group travel. Years ago that meant a grimly regiment- 


ed guided tour which visited all the “musts” in the travel books. Today 
it means travel with purpose and meaning as well as fun for groups with 
common interests. 


Group travel means savings through the use of combined purchas- 
ing power. Group rates at hotels, chartered buses—even chartered air- 
planes—all make possible substantial cuts in the cost of travel abroad. 
And groups with special interests can see things and meet people that 
few if any individual travelers can manage in a brief trip abroad. Gov- 
ernment leaders and celebrities aboard are easier to meet if you’re part 
of a group than if you are traveling alone. Special events can be arranged 
to bring American groups together with kindred groups abroad. 


How much does a tour abroad cost? Well, the month-long tour being 
arranged by Local 1-S—which will visit England, Holland, Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, Monaco, Italy and Luxembourg—has a price tag of $735, 
which includes transportation to Europe by air, hotels, most meals, travel 
in Europe, etc. Of course, this tour orovides trans-Atlantic transportation 
by chartered airliner, which cuts the cost of this biggest item almost in 
half. However, there are certain restrictions imposed by law on charter 
air travel. - 


Tours which involve trans-Atlantic travel via regular commercial 
airlines are substantially higher in price, although they are free of the 
regulations imposed on charter tours. These range upward from about 
$700 for a 16-day tour of Holland, France, Italy, Monaco and Switzerland. 


Groups for commercial airlines tours can be set up with as few as 
15 people. Chartered airliner tours require a minimum of 60 to 80 people 
in the group. 


If you are interested in flying to Eurove this summer, write 
to The Record for: further information. Send a letter or postcard to 
Travel Dept., RWDSU Record, 132 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Perhaps you will be one of the fortunate Americans who will visit Paris, 
London and Rome this year. And if not this year, there’s always next year! 





